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REPORT. 


Mr.  M’Clintock,  from  the  Committee  on  Domestic  Manufactures,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  memorial  of  the  proprietors  of  the  cotton  mills  in  the  county  of  Allegheny, 
asking  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  known  as  the  ten  hour  law,  and  the  petition  of  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  county,  praying  that  the  provisions  of  the  said  law  may  be  extended 
to  minors,  up  to  their  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  made  the  following  report  : 

That  they  have  given  the  adverse  views  of  the  parlies  above  named,  that  deliberation 
demanded  by  the  important  issues  offered  for  the  action  of  the  Legislature. 

No  subject  has  been  presented,  during  the  session,  of  more  abiding  interest,  none 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  or  less  easily  submitted 
to  satisfactory  analysis,  than  the  conflicting  principles  involved  in  the  recommendations 
arrayed  before  us  by  these  representatives  of  capital  and  labor. 

The  act  of  1849,  whatever  may  be  said  by  its  opponents  of  its  unfairness  or  preju¬ 
dicial  operation  on  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  on  account  of  the  ne¬ 
glect  and  refusal  of  other  Slates  to  adopt  a  similar  policy,  will  be  esteemed  by  philan¬ 
thropists  throughout  the  world,  as  the  corner  stone  on  which  the  wisdom  of  the  future 
will  rear  an  edifice,  wide  and  high  enough  to  give  shelter  and  protection  to  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us. 

Its  humanity  will  commend  it  to  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  all  classes,  and 
the  privileges  it  promises  will  not  fail  to  mark  a  new  era  in  the  condition  of  the  toiling 
masses. 

It  is  the  truth  of  history  that  no  reform,  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  has  ever 
been  made  in  political  economy,  without  being  accompanied  by  disaffection  and  incon¬ 
venience.  Mankind  are  so  weddetl  to  old  customs,  so  fond  of  clinging  to  the  past,  and 
so  incredulous  as  to  the  future,  that  not  only  the  science  of  government,  but  even  the 
arts  would  stand  still  in  their  harness,  were  it  not  for  the  inspiration  of  the  few  pio¬ 
neers,  who  see  clearly  the  end,  and  never  flag  in  their  exertions  to  consummate  it. 

The  first  struggles  to  withdraw  from  the  embrace  of  royal  prerogatives,  to  unrivet 
the  chains  that  kept  human  souls  in  bondage  under  our  municipal  laws,  and  to  abandon 
the  barbarism  of  imprisoning  the  unfortunate  but  honest  debtor,  were  considered  dan¬ 
gerous  innovations,  and  were  met  by  long  and  loud  complainings,  all  of  which  have 
since  been  acknowledged  to  be  the  greatest  blessings.  Any  departure  from  old  estab¬ 
lished  theories,  in  science  or  the  mechanic  arts,  is  met  by  similar  opposition.  Gallilio 
was  imprisoned  for  the  announcement  of  an  astronomical  truth,  and  Fulton  and  Evans, 
each  in  their  turn,  were  esteemed  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  country,  to  whom 
they  appealed  for  aid  to  carry  on  their  experiments  in  steam,  as  visionary  and  unworthy 
of  notice.  The  scientific  and  commercial  worlds  have  long  since  bowed  to  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  their  genius,  and  paid  tribute  to  their  wisdom. 

'l  ime  alone,  it  appears,  is  necessary  to  develop,  fully  and  clearly,  the  truth  that  at 
first  appears  dim  and  doubtful.  The  first  efforts  may  fail  to  realize  the  hopes  of  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  political  and  social  advancement.  Yet,  perseverance,  not  for 
a  day  or  a  year,  carried  on  with  hope  and  its  accompanying  zeal,  in  any  well  digested 
project,  must  in  the  end,  render  the  apparently  impracticable  theory  a  complete  and 
perfect  system. 

The  right  to  legislate  in  relation  to  labor  and  capital,  will  not  be  questioned  at  this 
day,  especially  in  the  matter  of  labor  exacted  from  the  sinews  of  persons  during  their 
minority. 
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The  iiilerveniiou  of  the  law  to  regulate  the  hours  of  labor,  is  scarcely  required  for 
the  adult.  He  has  power,  if  properly  directed,  to  accomplish  his  end  without  it.  The 
lender  in  years,  however,  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth ,  are  those  for  whom 
legislation  is  properly  to  provide  a  guardianship.  They  are  peculiarly  its  objects,  and 
the  man  who  fails  to  see  its  importance  to  the  physical  and  mental  growth  of  that  class 
of  our  population,  must  be  blind  indeed. 

Ten  hours  of  toil  in  twenty-four  is  sunicient  to  enable  an  adult,  or  minor,  to  earn  a 
livelihood — any  greater  number  would  tend  to  overtask  and  crush  both  body  and  mind; 
and  in  the  end  accomplish  the  destruction  of  every  incentive  to  the  proper  cultivation 
of  intellect. 

This  principle  will  soon  be  adopted  as  the  cardinal  doctrine,  not  of  a  party,  but  of 
the  whole  people.  It  is  important,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  interest  it  sub¬ 
serves,  but  likewise  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  masses  to  the  perfidy  of  those  who  court 
their  favor  before  an  election,  that  they  may  abandon  them  at  its  close  ;  those  political 
mountebanks  and  tricksters, 

“  Who  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 

But  break  it  to  the  hope.” 

The  system  of  common  schools,  so  wisely  established  by  our  predecessors,  is  closely 
associated,  in  the  benefits  it  so  liberally  dispenses,  with  this  project  of  defining  the 
hours  of  labor. 

Indeed,  the  education  of  the  youth  of  manufacturing  districts  is  one  of  the  principal 
ends  and  aims  of  the  ten  hour  law.  Our  public  schools  are  thus  given  a  more  expan¬ 
sive  field  of  usefulness,  and  furnish  the  facilities  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  by  which 
the  public  virtue  is  to  be  perpetuated,  and  which  will  serve  as  the  only  sure  guarantee  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  institutions  in  their  original  simplicity  and  purity. 

The  records  of  the  past  render  but  one  testimony,  that  ignorance  and  licentiousness 
have  been  prolific  of  monarchies,  and  that  intelligence  and  virtue  have  always  led  to 
liberal  governments.  Recent  developments,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
the  oldest  and  proudest  despotisms  have  crumbled  before  national  systems  of  education, 
are  strongly  illustrative  of  the  fact,  that  tyranny  cannot  long  exist  where  ignorance  is 
absent ;  in  other  words,  “error  need  not  be  dreaded,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  com¬ 
bat  it.” 

With  this  educational  view  of  the  subject,  we  are  justified  in  giving  it  a  very  corner 
stone  importance  in  the  altar  of  our  political  faith.  It  is  our  duty  to  sustain  it  against 
objections  that  must  gradually  give  way,  and  even  to  impose  a  sacrifice  on  those  who 
yre  fortunately  able  to  offer  it  without  ruin  to  themselves,  to  accomplish  so  much  of 
good  for  future  generations. 

Your  committee  cannot  more  strongly  impress  on  the  Legislature  the  importance  and 
profitable  character  of  educated  labor,  than  by  repeating  the  language  of  the  master 
•spirit  of  education  in  the  north,  on  a  recent  occasion  : 

•‘The  most  abundant  proof  exists,  derived  from  all  departments  of  learning,  that 
aineducated  labor  is,  comparatively,  unprofitable  labor.  I  have  before  me  the  state¬ 
ments  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  gentlemen,  affirming  this  fact,  as  the  result  of 
an  experience  extending  over  many  years.  Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  board  of  education  obtained  statements  from  a  large  number  of  our  master  manu¬ 
facturers,  authenticated  from  books  of  their  respective  establishments,  and  covering  a 
series  of  years,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  increased  wages  were  found  in  eonnec- 
lion  with  increased  intelligence,  just  as  certainly  as  increased  heat  raises  the  mercury  in 
the  thermometer.  Foreigners,  and  those  coming  from  oilier  Stales,  who  made  their 
marks  when  they  receipted  their  bills,  earned  the  least;  those  who  had  a  moderate  or 
limited  education,  occupied  a  middle  ground  on  the  pay  roll ;  while  the  intelligent  young 
women,  who  worked  in  the  mill  in  winter  and  taught  school  in  summer,  crowned  the 
list.  The  largest  capital,  in  the  form  of  intelligence,  yielded  the  largest  interest,  in  the 
form  of  wages.  This  inquiry  was  not  confined  to  manufacturers,  but  was  extended  to 
other  departments  of  business,  whoro  the  results  of  labor  could  be  made  the  subject  of 
exact  measurement. 


“This  is  universally  so.  The  mechanic  sees  it,  when  he  compares  the  work  of  a 
stupid  with  that  of  an  aroused  mind.  The  traveler  sees  it,  when  he  passes  from  an 
educated  into  an  uneducated  nation.  There  are  countries  in  Europe.  Ivins*  side  by 
side,  where,  without  compass  or  chart,  without  bound  or  land  marks*,  you  could  run 
the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  two  by  the  broad,  legible  characters  which  igno¬ 
rance  has  written  on  roads,  fields,  houses,  and  the  persons  of  men.  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  on  one  side,  and  which  knowledge  has  inscribed  on  the  other.” 

The  pioneers,  almost  without  exception,  reap  but  little  advantage  from  their  efforts 
at  reform.  They  work  for  the  future,  and  prove,  generally*  great  public  benefactors. 
On  this  platform  we  desire  to  place  and  distinguish  the  proprietors  of  our  own  manu¬ 
factories. 

The  establishment  of  this  policy,  and  the  common  prosperity  of  capital  and  labor, 
depend  on  the  forbearance  and  patience  of  the  former,  in  its  desire  for  a  speedy  reali¬ 
zation  of  its  dreams,  and  in  the  prudence  and  unoffending  conduct  of  the  latter,  which, 
while  it  submits  to  nothing  that  is  wrong,  should  carefully  avoid  exacting  any  thing 
that  is  not  clearly  right.  It  is  the  first  error  that  is  to  be  dreaded.  An  incautious 
movement,  a  harsh  word,  or  the  unmeditaied  expression  of  any  new  principle,  on  the 
part  of  either  employer  or  employed,  may,  when  least  expected,  lead  to  a  disruption 
of  that  community  of  interests,  on  which  their  mutual  prosperity  rest.  It  may  he 
proper,  at  this  moment  of  deep  humiliation,  arising  from  recent  disgraceful  occurrences 
within  the  borders  of  this  Commonwealth,  denounced  by  the  people  every  where,  and 
strongly’  rebuked  by  the  operatives  out  of  employment  where  ihe  peace  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  invaded,  by  which  the  security  of  both  capital  and  labor  h  .s  not  only  been 
threatened,  but  shamefully  violated,  to  give  a  passing  notice  of  the  relations  of  these 
two  great  interests,  or  rather  levers  of  our  prosperity.  Any  other  than  a  peaceful  and 
lawful  assertion  of  the  rights  of  capital  and  labor  should  he  reprobated.  The  rights  of 
•each  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  heat  and  tempest  of  passion,  originating  in  real  or 
imaginary  injuries,  and  influenced  by  the  supposed  tyranny  of  the  one,  or  the  unrea¬ 
sonable  exactions  of  the  other;  a  rule  which,  if  adhered  to,  would  not  fail  to  accom¬ 
plish  every  good  desired  bv  the  friends  of  human  rights  and  human  advancement.  Its 
neglect  must  inevitably  tend  to  the  titter  ruin  of  thp  conflicting  parties. 

It  is  every  day’s  experience  that  errors  of  doctrine,  during  great  public  excitement, 
are  too  frequently  the  result  of  hasty  action,  and  the  records  of  suddenly  called  pub!  o 
meetings,  to  oppose  aggression,  are  too  often  marked  wiih  violence.  These  are  occa¬ 
sions  sought  for  by  the  ultrarian  to  have  his  impracticable  theories  endorsed,  and  to 
break  down  the  safe  guards  of  society'  under  the  apparent  auspices  of  public  opinion. 

The  doctrine  is  held  by  many  persons,  that  capital  and  labor  have  no  mutual  rela 
tionships,  and  that  their  interests  are  distinct.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  this  doetrn  e; 
and  will  not  give  our  assent  to  a  principle  that  lies  at  the  root  of  every  conflict  between 
these  two  great  interests.  We  cannot  put  facts  to  one  side  to  concili  te  either  of  the 
contending  parties,  whose  unwholesome  and  unconciliating  views  have  alone  succeeded 
in  creating  this  unnatural  antagonism.  They  have  been  arrayed  against  each  other,  it 
is  true,  by  spirits  so  intent  on  gain,  and  so  restless  that  they  cannot  exist  outside  the 
atmosphere  of  revolutions.  This  artificial  stale  is  no  evidence  of  their  natural  rela¬ 
tions.  They  are  each  the  hand-maid  of  the  other  :  and  the  past  has  proven,  that 
where  harmony  prevailed,  a  speedy  and  certain  prosperity  was  sure  to  foilmv. 

Divorce  rather  than  cement  them  in  a  closer  union,  refuse  to  quiet  die  prejudices  and 
animosities  which  have  grown  up  between  them,  and  you  will  inflict  a  fatal  stab  on 
their  happiness  for  all  time  to  come.  Human  passion  will  run  riot,  and  the  wild  agra¬ 
rianism  that  proposes  to  take  from  the  industrious  and  saving,  to  give  to  the  idle  and 
extravagant,  will  convert  order  into  chaos,  and  subvert  all  the  safe  guards  of  the  peace¬ 
ful  citizen. 

The  history  of  our  eastern  metropolis  and  great  western  workshop,  is  replete  with 
evidence  tnat  the  employer  and  the  employed  prosper  most  where  they  harmonize  and 
move  along  tranquilly.  Where  discord  has  arisen  from  a  want  of  proper  understanding 
of  each  other’s  rights,  features  have  no  doubt  displayed  themselves,  that  give  some 
authority  for  the  doctrine  that  they  are  hostile  in  their  very  nature.  It  may  not  be 
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unprofitable  to  refer,  briefly,  to  matters  of  frequent  misunderstanding  between  these 
parties. 

The  manufacturer  has  a  right  to  say  how  much  wages  he  can  give,  and  it  is  the  pri¬ 
vilege  of  the  operative  to  determine  whether  he  will  refuse  or  accept  the  offer.  Each 
class  has  its  rights,  and  all  combinations  to  invade  either  are  unlawful. 

If  manufacturers  can  agree  to  regulate  the  prices  they  will  give,  workmen  may  meet 
and  decide  what  they  will  take.  Each  party  may  do  this  much  without  rendering 
themselves  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  oppression  or  violence.  Should  they  fail  to 
agree,  the  one  class  can  unharness  their  steam  engines,  and  the  other  can  either  rest 
for  a  season,  or  turn  their  engines  into  some  other  channel.  Take  away  this  freedom 
of  action,  and  you  render  them  the  slaves  of  each  other. 

Whenever  the  rights  of  capital  and  labor  are  to  be  invaded  and  countenanced  by  in¬ 
action  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  justice,  we  will  soon  have  reached  a  point  of 
slavish  degradation,  which,  in  this  age,  knows  no  parallel — the  despotism  that  would 
prohibit  a  man  from  working  for  his  daily  bread. 

Your  committee  have  given  the  secoml  division  of  the  subject  referred  to  them,  pro¬ 
per  deliberation  ;  their  sympathies  having  been  deeply  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  class 
to  he  benefitted.  and  their  judgment  satisfied  that  the  principle  will  not  fail  to  be  adopted 
and  made  practicable  at  >ome  future  day. 

Reforms,,  to  become  successful,  must  not  be  too  violent,  and  new  ones  must  not  be 
embraced  before  experience  has  had  time  to  realize  the  success  of  those  already  on  trial. 

We  repeat  again,  that  ten  hours  of  labor  is  sufficient  for  the  healthful  condition  of 
any  human  being.  No  more  should  be  exacted.  Although  firm  in  this  opinion,  we 
may  well  doubt  the  prudence  at  this  time,  when  unbending  masrers  are  still  adhering 
to  the  most  slavish  rules,  and  refuse  to  submit  to  public  feeling  or  the  calls  of  humanity, 
of  interrupting  the  success  of  the  generous  system  now  established,  for  one  of  more  strin¬ 
gent  character. 

They  would,  therefore,  report  unfavorably  to  the  petition  asking  for  a  repeal  of  the 
ten  hour  low  ;  and  would  likewise  recommend  a  larger  experience  in  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  before  they  interfere  with  the  law,  as  it  now  stands  on  the  statute  book.  Your 
committee  report  the  following  resolutions  for  the  action  of  the  House  : 

Revolve  l  by  the*  $v.\,  That  the  Governor  of  this  State  be  ^nd  be  is  hereby  re¬ 
quested  to  communicate  with  the  Executives  of  the  several  Slates  of  the  Union,  and 
p  esent  to  their  attention  and  favor  the  principles  contained  in  the  act  of  21st  of  April, 
1849.  having  reference  to  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  employment  of  minors  in  manu¬ 
factories. 

Resolved ,  That  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  all  persons,  during 
the  period  of  their  minority,  he  likewise  urged  on  the  deliberation  and  early  attention 
of  our  sister  States,  believing  ten  hours’  labor  in  twenty-four  sufficient  to  enable  the 
workman  to  make  provision  for  his  wants,  and  fourteen  hours  little  enough  to  devote 
to  the  acquirements  of  knowledge,  and  to  nature’s  demand  for  repose. 

JONAS  R.  M’CUNTOCK, 
ROBERT  BALDWIN, 
JEREMIAH  BLACK. 

*  BENJAMIN  G.  DAVID, 

HENRY  HUPLET, 
NICHOLAS  JONES, 

EDWIN  C.  TRONE. 
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